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THE CROSSING- SWEEPER. 



Among the American artists represented at Phila- 
delphia, few had heartier recognition than Mr. J. G. 
Brown, whose picture, ''The Crossing-Sweeper," we 
reproduce on this page. . 

No matter what the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children may say — and undoubtedly they 
are right in the main — about the cruel use of the 
little street-sweeping urchins by their parents as a 
source of gain, and in spite of all the police may tell 
us about the occupation being a school of vagrancy 
and vice, one can not help feeling a certain amount 
of liking for the little fellows, and looking upon them 
as to a certain extent pursuing a definite and allow- 
able vocation. The boy in the picture, for instance, 
looks more as though he were tired with honest work 
on his own account, and as though he wished passers 
who were willing to pay for the privilege of crossing 
the muddy street dryshod were more numerous, than 
as if he were being illtreated by 
parents or heartless guardians at 
home. Is he not worth a penny ? 

In this connection a brief sketch 
of the artist will not be out of place. 
He was bom at Bencham, in the 
county of Durham, England, a 
small village near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on the nth of November, 
1 83 1. He could draw, as he says, 
"passably well" long before he 
could read or write. He also says 
of himself, ''I remember drawing 
my mother's picture when nine 
years old. " The first work he did 
was house painting ; but his mas- 
ter, seeing a predisposition to em- 
bellish his work, told him he would 
never make a painter, and there- 
fore discharged him. Mr. Brown 
afterward served seven years in the 
glass business, but seldom made 
use of the knowledge thus acquired 
in his after-life. It was during his 
apprenticeship to this trade that he 
commencjsd his art studies at the 
government school of design, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. He there worked 
ten hours and a half at his trade 
during the day, and in the evening 
prosecuted his studies. He con- 
tinued at this work for t\vo years 
and a half, and then, at the age of 
twenty, went to Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, to work in the Holyrood 
Glass- Works. While there he con- 
tinued his studies at the Royal 
Edinburgh Academy from 1852 to 
1853. It was there that he took 
his first prize, in the Antique Class, 
under Robert Scott Lauder, R.S. A. 
Just here occurs an incident in his life worth record- 
ing, and we will let him tell it in his own words : 
"While working, I was sent for from the Academy. 
This meant something to me, and I told one of my 
fellow-workmen that if I received a prize I would 
throw up my cap as I came in at the door of the long 
workshop. I was the lucky one, and, on arriving at 
fhe glass-house, I gave the promised signal, and the 
workshop rang with three cheers for the English boy 
who could work all day at his trade, and yet take a 
prize over the heads of those who gave their undivided 
attention to drawing." 

In 1853 Mr. Brown left Scotland for London, where 
he commenced to paint portraits, and was doing very 
well, but got the American fever and came to New 
York, where he landed on November 11, 1853, ^is 
birthday — being just twenty-two. He obtained em- 
ployment in the Brooklyn Glass-Works, and while 
there painted some portraits. He was married in 
1855, after which he set up his easel in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Gignoux and other artists advised him to remove 
to New York, so he took Mr. George H. Boughton's 
studio, who went to Europe. "In New York the 



artists, " Mr. Brown says, ' * treated me as few men 
have been treated ; that is, they not only bought my 
pictures themselves or sold them for me, but intro- 
duced me to their friends, made me an Associate of 
the Academy — and then, as soon as circumstances 
would admit, made me an Academician for the paint- 
ing for Robert Gordon, Esq. , called * Curling in Cen- 
tral Park,' and ' Marching Along,' painted for Mr. C. 
Seyton, in 1862-3." 

Among Mr. Brown's best pictures are "Gathering, 
Autumn Leaves," owned by Mr. John J. Cisco 
" Hiding in the Old Oak," owned by Mr. Fairbanks ;<' 
"The Duet," owned by Mr. Northrop; "Pitching 
Pennies," owned by P. van Volkenburg, exhibited at 
the Loan Exhibition ; several small pictures of Italian 
street children, one of which received a silver medal 
in Boston; "His First Cigar," painted for Bishop 
Herrick ; and ' ' A Sure Catch, " sold at the Artist 
Fund Sale last winter. As Mr. Brown is still busy, 
we may expect to add to the list of his. great pictures ; 
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but we can not violate studio secrets so far as to tell 
what we think will be their titles. 

In style Mr. Brown may be called a champion of 
what is known as the "realistic" school of art, though 
by no means carrying his devotion to it so far as do 
many other disciples of that peculiar school. With 
him the leading and governing idea is to paint what 
he sees, and as he sees it. He neither believes in 
blending foliage into masses, nor in any other way 
softening or idealizing, so to speak, the accessories of 
a picture, while at the same time spending all his 
force and energy on the main figure or figures, so as 
to bring out to the fullest extent the idea. His pic- 
tures, as indicated by their titles, are chiefly genre 
pieces, and almost always of phases and scenes of 
homely life. As he is a careful student — rarely at- 
tempting anything without careful study from a model 
— it follows that his pictures have a value as accurate 
reproductions of contemporary life, both in artistic 
execution and in the idea or story involved. Of /his 
excellence in the peculiar st}4e he has adopted there 
can be no doubt ; concerning the merits of the style 
itself there has been much and animated discussion. 



In view of the very brilliant success of the new 
opera * * Paul and Virginia, " it may be opportune to 
give a short notice of the author, Victor Mass^. His 
real name is Felix Marie Mass^ ; but Melody, of 
which he is the most deserving devotee, has persuaded 
him, so it appears, to change his Christian name to 
Victor, which seemed to him more euphonious than 
Felix. If, in Latin, /elix means happy, viclor means 
conqueror — the author of "Paul and Virginia" has 
not always had equal right to these two epithets, for 
his commencements were laborious and trying. Pu- 
pil of the Choron school — where he studied at the 
same time with Rachel — then of the pianist Zimmer- 
man, and finally of Fromental Hal6vy, he could not 
succeed in having his works performed until late. 
Then, when he saw the doors of all the directors' cab- 
inets shut in his face, he thought with regret of the 
calmness of his first years — in Brittany where he had 
passed his happy infancy, and in 
Italy which had nursed him in his 
dreamy adolescence. Mass6 is a 
Breton. He has guarded the faith 
and piety peculiar to those people, 
which pushes the believers to God 
on all anxious occasions. He has 
been seen, upon the morning of 
the day in the evening whereof one 
of his pieces was to be performed 
for the first time, to enter a church 
and ask of Heaven success for his 
work. Providence, ever favorable 
to inoffensive beings, has upon 
nearly all occasions bent a listen- 
ing ear to his prayers. 

Mass6 is one of the best of men. 
The idea of doing harm to a friend 
or causing pain to any one, troub- 
les him and makes him miserable. 
He carries this sentiment to exag- 
geration. He took once, when he 
was sick, no less than ten different 
remedies to please the friends who 
had proposed them. He has a dog 
who loveth not music — a dog in 
the body of which is refuged, says 
he, the soul of an unsympathetic 
brother-musician. Well, he never 
opens his piano in presence of that 
quadruped for fear of giving him a 
moment's torture. He has from 
time to time slight accesses of pas- 
sion. He finds, for example, that 
they are too prodigal. ' ' Let me, " 
says he, * ' make the purchases. I 
will be more reasonable. " If they 
give way, he passes all limits of 
prodigality, finding nothing dear 
enough nor beautiful enough. He 
gave to his daughters, when they 
were babies, proofs of an almost foolish tenderness. 
One day he reproached them seriously for growing. 
' ^ How can you expect me, " said he, ' ' to take you 
both in my arms at once ? You are getting too heavy, 
and we shall quarreMf that continues." "We will 
endeavor to remain small, " said the little ones, kissing 
his eyes. Those who have the pleasure of knowing 
his daughters can judge how vain were their eflforts. 

I am not going to speak of Mass6's works here, nor 
to recall the triumphs and popularity of his partitions, 
notwithstanding there are a few facts unknown to most 
readers. Does any one know, for example, that the 
' ' Noces de Jeannette " was born from a newspaper 
article ? Reading a journal in a cafe, his eye was 
struck with the case of a bridegroom, who, arriving 
before the mayor, gave vent to a very energetic * ' No, " 
in place of the sacred " Yes " expected by all. And 
the famous air, or "drinking song," in "Galatea," 
" Ah ! verse encore ! " was within a hair's breadth of 
being thrown into the basket. As soon as he had 
written that admirable morceau, the enraptured com- 
poser sang it before several persons, who remained 
mute, and one of his fellow-laborers, Michel Carre, 
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predicted tliat the public would never listen to the 
end. Everybody knows the result. 

In the last few years, Mass6 has taken the * ' light 
opera," so to say, in his grip. *'I think it absurd," 
says he, "that the same personages should sing half 
and speak half in a musical work [as is the case in 
French opera comique. ] That usage engenders gro- 
tesque effects that convention alone has rendered ac- 
ceptably. Is it logical — is it natural — that a young 
girl should say to her father : ' You ask me why I 
love Alcindor ? Very well — listen ! ' At this mo- 
ment one hears the bow of the leader tap-tap upon 
the desk, and the violins execute a ritornelle, during 
which the young girl rests with a puckered simper 
upon her lips, while her father pricks up his ears and 
assumes an astonished air } It is not so in natural 
life, nor do things pass in that manner in our world. " 

The conception of ' * Paul and Virginia " coincides 
with that determination to consecrate his talent and 
inspiration to .lucubrations purely lyric. Ten years 
ago Victor Mass6 worked on that partition. Says 
the critic : '* In 1868 I went one evening to the old 
opera to shake hands with the master, who, when he 
was not on the stage in quality of chief of the chorus, 
meditated in a sort of cabinet previously occupied by 
an actor. The door of that little place was pierced 
with a round opening like an open mouth, with a 
glass in, in such a manner that upon standing on tip- 
toes I perceived Mass6 seated before his deisk and act- 
ing like a fool. He struck the table with his finger, 
and accompanied that vigorous pantomime by singing 
and resinging the same phrase in different tones. I 
entered. * What's the matter with you ? ' said I, very 
interested. * The matter is,' said he, 'that I would 
wish to give in five notes the five sentiments which 
dictate a reply to my Virginia.' Mass6 had searched 
those five notes for six months. One can judge by 
that stubbornness of the perseverance he carries into 
the service of composition. " 

Do you wish another specimen of this excess of 
conscientiousness .? Mass6 had not seen the ocean 
since his infancy. Having to treat of the tempest in 
one part of his work, he started in the middle of win- 
ter for Dieppe, after having assured himself, at the 
Observatory, that a tempest was raging there. He 
ran beyond the city, and stretched himself upon the 
cliff to listen to the angry ocean, caring nothing for 
the icy winds that stiffened his fingers and lashed his 
face. After five hours of this duty he took the train 
and returned to Paris. Entering his home entranced, 
he said to his nearest friends : "1 have observed that 
the tempest has a rhythm peculiar to itself, and that 
there is, in the disorder of the elements and in the 
tumult of the waves, a cadence clearly perceptible." 
When you have the happiness to hear ''Paul and 
Virginia," listen with care to the orchestration of the 
tempest, and you will remember the trip to Dieppe. 

During the late war, Mass6 fled with his wife and 
daughters before the Prussians, who were invading 
Normandy. Mass^ had inclosed his partition in a 
portfolio that each member of the family carried in 
turn. The composer had all his fears alive, dreading 
that the precious package might be lost. So each 
time he changed cars or entered a station or quitted 
a cab, his liveliest feelings were aroused. "Hast 
thou ' Virginie ? ' " he would say to his wife or daugh- 
ters. Although at that time one thought little of 
laughing, there were some compagnons de voyage of 
Mass^'s who thought the frequent exclamation an old 
"saw." A few jokers commenced to cry, "Hast 
thou Virginie ? " without imagining the real source 
of the question repeated every few moments. In one 
of the localities occupied by the Prussians, a sergeant 
seeing the Mass6 family arrive, said in the dialect pe- 
culiar to his district, and winking one eye cunningly : 
" Hi reggonise yu. Hi engoutered yu at Rouen. It 
was yu wo sed ulwais, ' Ast thu Firchinie ? ' " 

Mass6 lives in Avenue Frochot, which leads from 
Laval Street, at No. 2(i, This little cite has always 
been peopled by artists. I count among its lodgers 
Philippe Rousseau, Isabey, Luminais, Voillemot, the 
tenor Rogers, Arnold Scheffer, Meurice, Heilbuth, 
Ponson du Ferrail, Diaz, Fromentin, O'Connell, etc. 
Diaz and Fromentin both died lately. What a circle 



of talents ! and the little avenue is not nearly a block 
long. The dwelling of the composer Mass6 is the 
first upon entering, on the right. It has a garden* in 
front, in which six rose-bushes are very badly ofi* for 
space ; and when one perceives a butterfly flutter into 
this parterre of five yards square, he smiles at it — 
a smile seeming to say, ' * Art thou happy in being in 
the country, away from the turmoil of a great city ? " 
If a rat runs across the microscopic grass-plot in the 
centre, he protests that the garden of the composer is 
the most gamy spot in France. 

The house stands back, glued, to all appearances, 
against a high wall, which gives to it the look of a 
cabin with its three stories — four, it should be said, 
as the ground floor contains the eating-room, kitchen 
and cellar. You must pass the kitchen to enter the 
dining-room, which permits the invited to smell be- 
forehand the excellent menu prepared for them ; and 
when at the " roast" the host wishes to offer a bottle 
of a superior "^r^" to his guests, he has no need to 
lay down his fork or leave his place. He has only to 
open a little door and stretch out his hand, to choose, 
in the cellar, the Chambertin which is to crown the 
humor of his few but frequent diners — Pr6ault, Vivier, 
Cabanel, Hubert, Cham, Florent, Willems, etc. This 
cunning little dining-room, whose round windows re- 
call the ' ' lights " of a cabin, has been decorated in 
the manner of a mess-room. One could believe him- 
self in the sitting-room of an English packet-boat, 
and one of the mess-mates, an inhabitant of the place, 
often says between the fruit and cheese : " My chil- 
dren, I like the sailor's life. We are now going at 
twelve knots the hour, and soon we shall double the 
cape of indigestion ! " 

There is no need of promenading my readers into 
the little rooms of this little house. No larger than 
one of the little homes of Nuremberg, it unites the 
scrupulous cleanliness and the artistic decoration of a 
rich Flemish dwelling. The terra cottas, old oak, 
embossed coppers and bronzes, encumber from top to 
bottom this pretty castle, too narrow to give place to 
all the affections and all the sympathies of the master 
and mistress of the house. Mr. and Mrs. Mass6 have 
lived there for twenty years ^ — happy, hospitable, and 
beloved by all. 

As I am speaking of the author of the opera " Paul 
and Virginia," my readers may be pleased — and 
many instructed, it may be — ^^by reading the true 
history of that romance. These notes are extracted 
from a rare and curious study of Lemontey from doc- 
uments found in 1821 in the recorder's office of the 
Court of Appeals of the Bourbon Islands, particularly 
the minutes of the proceedings and the depositions of 
the under officers and sailors saved from the wreck of 
the Saint Geran, This vessel was lost, not on the 
24th of December, as Bemardin de Saint Pierre has 
it, but on the 17th of August, 1744, and during lovely 
weather. It was, as says Lemontey, a shipwreck by 
the hand of man. The Saint Geran, a vessel of from 
seven to eight hundred tons, left Lorient the 24th of 
March, 1744, with a numerous crew. The officei-s 
^^:ere named Delamare, captain (and not Aubin, as 
the author of the romance of "Paul and Virginia" 
has it) ; Malles, first lieutenant ; P6ramont, second 
lieutenant ; Longchamps de Montendre ; Luiz and 
the Chevalier Boette, ensigns. After twenty-two days 
out, the Saint Geran arrived at Gor6e^ and embarked 
twenty negroes and ten negresses. On the 17th of 
August, in the bay of the "tombeau" (tomb), the 
vessel, badly guided, was wrecked ; and nothing was 
more tragic, more touching, than the spectacle of this 
vessel broken by the breakers, and upon its "pont" 
the passengers — men, women, sailors, negro slaves 
and freemen — crowded together, receiving the bene- 
diction of the priest, and reciting the "Ave Maria 
Stella," and the "Salve Regina." " Let us pray to 
Saint Ann d'Auray," said Lieutenant Malles. They 
prayed, but in vain. A raft launched upon the sea 
was swiftly swamped, with sixty persons. Of all, only 
nine men saved themselves. All the officers perished. 
A miserable slaver, half-spy, half-adventurer, escaped 
death, when so many innocents were swallowed up. 
The episode of Virginia preferring to die rather than 
disrobe was not imagined by Saint Pierre ; only it 



was not to Virginia (whose name was Mile. Caillou) 
that the thing happened, but — to the captain of the 
Saint Geran. The deposition of the boatswain, Edme. 
Caret, is altogether precise upon that point Mile. 
Caillou, deposes Edme. Caret, was upon the forecastle 
with Messrs. Villarmais, Gresle, Guin^, and Long- 
champs de Montendre, who descended the side of the 
vessel to throw himself into the sea, but returned 
almost immediately to persuade Mile. Caillou to save 
herself. , There we have the first idea of the death of 
the heroine. But let us arrive at what concerns the 
commandant of the Saint Geran, Captain Delamare. 
Edme. had disposed the plank where his captain 
should place himself. He had attached lines to this 
plank, that he might tow it in swimming. "My 
captain," said he, "undress yourself (quit your vest 
and breeches) ; you will save yourself more easily ! " 
But M. Delamare, said Caret, would not consent, 
saying it would not agree with his notions of decency 
to reach shore naked ; and, besides, he had papers in 
his pocket which he could not leave behind. So the 
truth is, that it was the captain who drowned for mod- 
esty, and for duty, he having state papers upon his 
person. In giving the name of Virginia to his hero- 
ine, Bemardin de Saint Pierre borrowed those of two 
ladies who were his wives — not both at once : Mile. 
Latour, niece of General Du Bosquet, in the service 
of Russia, and Mile. Virginie Faubenheim, daughter 
of a farm manager of Berlin. 

On the 17th of November the new manufactory 
of Sevres was inaugurated by President MacMahon. 
This establishment, situated at the bottom of the park 
of St Cloiid, near to the gate of Sevres, was com- 
menced sixteen years ago (1861), to replace the one 
erected upon the slope of the hill in 1756, when was 
transported to the village of St Cloud the royal man- 
ufactory of t^ider porcelains established in 1745 at 
Vincennes. The new establishment, constructed by 
the architect Laudia, occupies a surface of 42,000 
square yards, of which 10,000 are covered by the 
buildings. These, to the number of about seven- 
teen, are not altogether finished. To complete the 
work — the actual authorized labor — requires a sum 
of 370,000 francs (about $74,000 gold) to add to the 
sum already expended of 5,871,000 francs. When 
finished, the manufactory will have cost between six 
and seven millions of francs. The value of the col- 
lection greatly surpasses that sum. Their importance 
in the history of porcelains and for the instruction of 
artists is unimaginable. It is to them we owe the 
renaissance of the art of porcelain making. 

Their present arrangement is temporary. The zeal- 
ous director of the collections, M. Champfleuiy, pro- 
poses to occupy the winter months in making a new 
classification, so that each piece of pottery will be in 
light and easily attainable to the student, in the triple 
point of view of geography, history and technical — 
that is to say, for the last class, whether it belongs to 
porcelains or faiences. All kinds are represented. If 
we can delight our eyes by the view of Persian vases, 
Damascus tiles, authentic pieces of Oriental feience, 
we must thank in part M. Watteville, who charges all 
savants sent on mission — no matter what — into Asia, 
to bring back all the most beautiful specimens of &i- 
ence they may meet with or procure. It is really ne- 
cessary to employ such ways and means to enrich a 
museum with an annual budget of only 5,000 francs 
($1,000) ; and notwithstanding that, with this miser- 
able little sum, they have just acqijired the Madonna 
of the school of Luca della Robbi^i, a beautiful statue 
in &ience, to-day the admiration of all visitors. 

The part the most interesting, and it may be the 
most beautiful of the collection, is that composed of 
the proper works of Sevres itself; and it is very inter- 
esting to see with what facility, what simplicity of pro- 
cess these marvels are produced. Here is the atelier 
of the turners : no whistling belts here ; each potter 
is seated before a sort of little table, which he makes 
to turn rapidly around an upright axis, or shaft; upon 
this table he throws a mass of soft clay, and with his 
naked hand, without any tools whatever, he ^hions 
it according to his taste, and in a moment it becomes 
a god, table or wash-bowl. The workman presses 
between his hands the charming object he has just 
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created, but which he does not find perfect enough : 
the work is dissolved, disappears and retakes its shape- 
less form again. Then, oh marvelous ! it is reborn 
under the hand that destroyed it, and, like a mineral 
flower, spreads its corolla more delicate, more charm- 
ing than ever. All these works, more artistic than 
industrial, are carried into enormous ovens, large as 
an ordinary country house, and in which the fire roars 
and hisses. These ovens are divided into two stories. 
In the upper one (the least heated) the works are 
dried and hardened. Then they are painted ; then 
plunged into the bath, where they are covered with 
the substance which appears like a thick transparent 
varnish upon being melted in the oven. The works 
are then retaken to the oven, inclosed in protective 
boxes of sandstone. It is then that they are submit- 
ted to the full violence of the fire. ^The fire, to bake 
an ovenfiil, is kept going thirty hours. The oven des- 
tined to bake the white porcelain is heated with pit 
coal, and seven tons is necessary for the one baking ; 
but for the blue-porcelains, the smoke fi^om coal des- 
troying the color, the oven is heated with wood, and 
in the thirty hours are burned thirty-two sieres (about 
107 cubic feet), as much as an ordinary household 
would consume in ten years. 

There are many other processes very interesting. 
Here, the paste is moulded by being stamped into 
hollow vases ; there, that same paste, liquefied by the 
addition of water, is run into moulds of plaster, where 
they form a layer of marvelous thinness — the egg- 
shell porcelain. But I can not say more of these 
interesting works at present. Some future day I will 
take you to Sevres, when all is arranged, and you shall 
see more of those wonders of the potter's art 

Let us talk a little of the theatres. Applications 
have been made to the Minister of the Beaux Arts 
and M. Perrin, director of the French Theatre, to 
have put upon the stage the '* CEdipus the King " of 
Jules Lacroix. This tragedy was played for the first 
time on the i8th of September, 1858, a short time 
after the French Academy had crowned it by unani- 
mous vote. It is to be remounted in the most gor- 
geous style, even for Paris theatres, and the most 
beautiful of the inspirations of Mendelssohn are to 
be adapted to the chorus. M. Jules Lacroix, one of 
the greatest tragic poets of France, is to-day seventy 
years of age. His wife. Princess Rzewska, sister of 
Madame de Balzac arid grand-aunt of the Duchess 
of Decazes, is still older. The ardent desire of these 
two old people is to see once again before dying, 
''CEdipus the King" represented. This tragedy, at 
its issue, was awarded the grand prize of the Acad- 
emy, 10,000 francs. 

The receipts for the first thirty performances of 
"Kosiki" — not counting the first, which was given 
to the author and the press — amounts to the magnifi- 
cent sum of 117,000 francs ($23,400). The director 
of the Renaissance Theatre is extremely happy, and 
rubs his hands in secret 

The Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine 
Arts has apppointed M. Ernest Guirand Professor of 
Harmony at the Conservatory of Music of Paris. The 
preferment of the author of *' Piccolino " is applauded 
by all classes of artists and the public. 

On the 20th of November, a hearse was driving 
not too slowly from the cemetery of Mont Parnasse 
to P^re-la-Chaise. By the side of the driver was 
seated a person, who, by his dress, one recognized as 
an official of the burial grounds. Three grave-dig- 
gers and a poor artist — probably a musician by his 
dress — saluted the departure from the cemetery, and 
the hearse trotted through the middle of Paris to the 
other burial ground. No member of the Institute 
accompanied this ''changement of place ;" no one 
from the Conservatory, from the theatres, fi-om the 
opera houses ; no artist, except the poor old wreck 
mentioned above — came to salute for the last time 
these remains. And yet they were those of a great 
composer — those of Auber — which were transported 
fi-om one end of Paris to the other without the slight- 
est demonstration or the slightest sympathetic sou- 
venir. Auber died on the 12th of May, 1871, during 
the Communists' insurrection. That circumstance 
did not permit of obsequies worthy of the grand mu- 



sician, who was deposited in the cellar of Trinity 
Church. On the 1 5th of July following, Auber's cof- 
fin was transported to the cemetery of Mont Parnasse, 
and placed in a sort of hotel for the dead — a tempo- 
rary resting-place where repose those who await the 
preparation of a home more worthy or more com- 
fortable. It is true that they have prepared for the 
author of the ''Black Domino," " Masaniello " and 
many other chef-d'ostwres, a magnificent sepulture in 
P^re-la-Chaise ; but it is not less tpie that the small- 
est shopkeeper of this great city would have honored 
the remains even of his mother-in-law with greater 
solemnity than this people did those of one of their 
greatest glories — the illustrious Auber. 

At the Italian Opera "Aida" has been performed 
many times. Its "reprise" was upon the evening 
of November 24th ; but the tenor not pleasing the 
Parisian press, the journals caused an indisposition 
of the tenor. The director, Escudier, did not hesi- 
tate a moment He telegraphed to London, where 
was Nicolini, their &vorite Italian tenor, just returned 
from St Petersburg, after a brilliant success with 
Patti. The director telegraphed, I said, to Nicolini, 
"What do you want to sing 'Aida?' Response 
paid," — to which the telegraph wire responded in 
five words, " Fifteen hundred francs [$300] a night," 
and that is how the Parisians beheld jtheir tenor of 
the Italian stage upon the scenes of his many tri- 
umphs. The excellent artist repeated but once with 
the orchestra, and then only the romance of the fourth 
act, which he had had transposed. From the first 
couplet, at the repetition, the entire orchestra rose 
and saluted him with bravoes. Upon that evening 
the house was filled to overflowing, and the audience 
seconded with warmth the opinion of the orchestra. 
The official loge, that occupied by the Marshal-Presi- 
dent, is the one used formerly by the Prince de Tal- 
leyrand. The one opposite belongs to the Duke of 
Gailiera, who rents it by the year at the price of 
$2,000. The saloon attached to this loge is a gem in 
its way, and is of the most refined elegance. It was 
furnished by the duke himself 

At the Opera Comique " Lalla Rourke " is pro- 
duced in the delightful way these people have in such 
matters. The principal soprano, Mile. Brunet La- 
fleur (Mme. Armand Roux in private life), was wel- 
comed with sympathy, as it was her first appearance 
for some years. In 1867, upon the evening of her 
debtit at the theatre, as she had just received the first 
prize of singing at the Conservatory, Auber (who was 
then the director) said to her : ' ' You will have great 
difficulty in succeeding. There are too many act- 
resses named Brunet, and you will do yourself wrong. 
You must change your name. " ' ' Never ! " said the 
young lady. ' ' Then it will be necessary to add to 
your name that of some relative which sounds well. 
And after having heard repeated a whole string of 
names, the youthful old man, the eternal lover of 
spring-time — Auber finally chose the name Lafleur 
(the flower). 

There is in Paris an old-curiosity dealer — there are 
hundreds, but this one in particular — who, when the 
late war broke out, considered that his old armor, 
arms, etc., had much less chance of selling than the 
commonest sabre of the present day — placed them in 
safety, took one of the last trains leaving Paris, and 
went into his native mountains, which he traversed 
from one end to the other in a " business way. " One 
evening, in an old manor where he had asked hospi- 
tality for the night, he saw a plate of Limoges enam- 
eling of a brilliancy, color and richness unknown. 
Another person would have "jumped upon it ; " but 
he — he seemed not to notice it He made a second 
visit ; then a third ; briefly, he spent two months 
hovering around that plate, not daring to bargain. 
He knew well that to him, a collector, it would be 
sold dearly. He looked for a third party, and this 
was the notary of the village, who believes he was sat 
isfying an innocent mania in procuring the plate at a 
price very high, as he thought At the armistice, our 
man returns triumphantly to Paris with his plate, 
which cost him, all things included, 4,000 francs 
($800). Buyers were not wanting ; but the merchant 
wished to make a choice. He offered his treasure to 



the Museum of Paris at the price of 20,000 francs 
($4,000). The Museum could not purchase it He 
addressed himself to Sir Richard Wallace, who gave 
him 35,000 francs for the enamel. " I did not wish 
to ask more of him," said the innocent merchant 
' ' I wished to keep in mind the great good Sir Rich- 
ard had done to the Parisians. " And the fact is, the 
plate is well worth $10,000. It is to-day the orna- 
ment of Kensington Museum, to which Sir Richard 
Wallace has loaned it 

A last note ; and this caught my eye by the one 
name which seemed to start fi*om the page before all 
others, and* ask, "Have you heard of me?" The 
marriage of an officer in the French army is an- 
nounced — M. Gilbert des Voisins. The letters of 
invitation were issued by the Countess Gilbert des 
Voisins, whom all Europe formerly applauded under 
the name of Taglioni. — Outremer, 



THE MINISTERS FORD, 



Naturally enough Mr. Read's picture of the ' * Min- 
ister's Ford " recalls forcibly the early history of the 
Church in this country, and especially that of the 
Methodist itinerancy. In those old times, of which 
Peter Cartwright and others of his contemporaries and 
associates have told us, the office of pastor on the fron- 
tiers of civilization was by no means any sinecure, in- 
volving as it did all the dangers and deprivations of 
the ordinary pioneer, with the addition of constant 
journeys by day and by night, the absence of any 
settled home, and the possibility, always present, of 
being confronted, in addition to other perils, with 
some of those rough spirits whom civilization always 
brings in her van, however swift; she may be to disre- 
gard or to discard them when she has established her 
foothold more permanently on the soil. They were 
a remarkable race, those early pioneers of the gospel. 
Not one whit less fervid and devoted were those men 
than were the Apostles, nor did the Apostles undergo 
anything more of danger or of hardship than did these 
humble followers of the teachings of Wesley. Nor 
had they the encouragement which the Twelve must 
have derived from the feeling that they had been di- 
vinely commissioned ; from the capability of working 
miracles, and from the many other extraordinary pow- 
ers with which they felt themselves endowed. Our 
pioneer clergy had no such feelings of a special mis- 
sion and a special ordination to sustain them, but 
bravely went on their way day by day and night by 
night, braving all perils and meeting all deprivations 
with no less courage than was shown by their great 
predecessors. Not even the most skeptical of men 
could refiise this meed of praise for the courage, the 
devotion to an idea of diity, and of self-abnegation for 
a sentiment, of which they were the great exemplars 
of the present day. 

The picture also recalls, with almost equal force, 
the Scotch clergy, who, of all those of the British Isles, 
most strongly remind us of the pioneer preachers of 
our own country whom we have been describing. 
Very few of those parsons had large stipends, while 
they almost all had large parishes which it was neces- 
sary to traverse at frequent intervals, and not a few of 
their journeys were taken on horseback, by unfre- 
quented paths, where wheeled vehicle had been seldom 
seen, and where to drive one would be almost an im- 
possibility under the circumstances. 

All these things are called up by the picture of the 
' ' Minister's Ford, " let its location be where it may. 
It is enough to look on the landscape — carefully 
painted as it is — and then on the figure of the good 
old pastor, who, anxious to continue his studies, has 
either chosen for himself, or has allowed his horse to 
choose for him, the shallowest and easiest ford known 
in the whole length of the stream. Hence it is that 
the good man finds himself enabled to jog along so 
comfortably even while conning his Testament, or 
other book of devotion, from whose pages he is to 
draw material for admonition or for consolation at, 
perhaps, his next parochial visit 

We have published few more carefully and tenderly 
conceived landscapes, and few which will convey a 
clearer impression to a wider circle of readers. 



